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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER IV. THE TANGLED WEB. 


Av the introduction Alexis Kenyon 
f impulsively stretched out her hand. 

“T heard you preach on Sunday,” she 

exclaimed eagerly ; “‘and the Rector called 
i yesterday, and was speaking so much 
, about you. I can’t look upon you as a 
| stranger !” 

Adrian Lyle took the beautiful hand so 
. frankly and graciously extended. 

# ‘IT am afraid,” he said, “that the cir- 
cumstances of our acquaintanceship are not 
i auspicious. I am trespassing on your 
| father’s grounds—so at least your cousin 
| informed me a few moments ago—but 
+ perhaps my explanation——” 
| She stopped him with a gesture. ‘‘ Do 
P not explain,” she said, “it would only 
bore me, and it could make no difference 
Of course you would have called one day 
} or other. Chance has hastened your visit 
—that is all. Will you come to the Abbey 
and see my father?” 

“Not to-night, if you will excuse me,” 

s the young clergyman answered. “It is 
somewhat late for a call; and, to tell you 
| tho truth, I am in haste to reach the village. 
1} I was told there was a short cut through 
i the park that I might use, but I fear I 
have missed it.” 

“ The explanation, after all,” said Alexis, 
| smiling. ‘ Yes, this is not the way; but 
| my cousin will soon put you right,” she 
; added, turning to Neale. 

} He did not look pleased at the task, but 
' politeness forbade any outward expression 
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of reluctance ; besides he was in momen- 
tary dread that Adrian Lyle might let 
fall something about their former acquaint- 
anceship and its attendant circumstances. 

“Of course,” he said; ‘I shall be 
delighted.” 


“And your visit,” said Alexis, “is only } 


postponed. Yousaid something on Sunday 
that surprised me—from a pulpit. I have 
a fancy that you are not orthodox, any more 
than myself. Your Rector and I always 
quarrel. I believe he thinks I am next 


door toa heathen. But indeed I am not; } 


only it is stupid to think exactly like 
everyone else—that is to say, if you give 
yourself the trouble of thinking at all. 
Most people don’t.” 

The young clergyman surveyed her 
gravely, and with some surprise. 

“Was I unorthodox!” he said. “I 
thought I was particularly careful.” 

‘You said that ignorance of scientific 
facts, blind belief, and hysterical emotion, 
constituted the general idea of religion— 


a religion devoid of use, or comfort, or } 


content. You see I have a good memory, 
Mr. Lyle.” 

Yes,” he said, with a smile at the 
beautiful face, whica had no listlessness and 
noirony now. ‘And did you think I was 
wrong in saying so much?” 


“On the contrary. I quite agreed with 
you. [am nota religious person myself,” ¢ 


she went on coolly. “If I have ever had 
convictions they have never been cf the 
right sort, and I have never found anyone 
capable of convincing me that faith is not 
an accident of birth, and morality a mere 
matter of temperament. I have been 
worried and lectured by upholders of all 
creeds, until I quite sympathised with the 
vengeance of that bewildered heathen 
whose natural instincts got the better of 
conversion. Do you know the story ?” 
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‘*No,” said Adrian Lyle with a smile. 
“ T should like to hear it.” 

“Well, first a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary went out'to this benighted savage, 
and his teaching was so effective that he 
became a Roman Catholic, and made his 
tribe follow his example. A short time 
afterwards a Protestant missionary arrived 
on the scene, and he got the ear of the 
sable monarch and persuaded him that his 
faith was all wrong, and so worked upon 
his feelings that he recanted, and was bap- 
tized, and received into the new Church. 
A year or so passed by when, by some 
good fortune, a Dissenter came to the 
island, and he being a zealous and very 

ious man, straightway took it into his 
ead that he must convert the chief to his 
form of worship. That dignitary lost his 
patience, called his tribe together, and 
summoned the three missionaries to be 
— He then explained to his fol- 
owers that, as the white man’s God 
seemed such a very troublesome being to 
worship, he thought they had best 
return to their old ways, and ended his 
discourse by requesting that the three 
teachers might be served up for supper at 
the grand festival that would effectually 
celebrate that return! What do you 
think of the story?” she added, glancing 
with demure eyes at Adrian Lyle’s grave 
face. 

*T think,” he said, “ that my sympathies 
go with the poor savage. I never allege 
that religion and creed are one and the 
same thing.” 

“Then,” said Alexis, “ you are the first 
sensible clergyman I have ever met. Each 
sect wants the monopoly. Their creed, 
their faith, their Church—no other. The 
others are all wrong. [T'or my part, there 
is no class with whom I have greater 
sympathy than Jews. I have found more 
clever, brilliant, and high-minded people 
among the Jews—I mean the strict con- 
forming Jews—than among the so-called 
Christians, whether High Church, Low 
Church, or Nonconformists. You see my 
sympathies are liberal, Mr. Lyle.” 

“Have you made yourself acquainted 
with the doctrines of each class?” asked 
Adrian Lyle. 

“ Yes, and with many more that I have 
not named,” 

“Are we to stand here all night while 
you expound them?” demanded her cousin 
sarcastically. “I should recommend a 
retreat to the house.” 

Neale thinks there is a time and place 





for all things,” said Alexis. 
is right.” 

“ T certainly cannot see why you should 
begin a religious argument now,” said 
Kenyon sulkily. 

He was nervous and impatient. Every 
moment that kept Adrian Lyle by his 
cousin’s side was a moment of danger. 

Alexis looked at him critically, and then 
turned and met the glance of the young 
clergyman. It was more speculative than 
admiring, and, as such, interested her for 
the first time by the absolute novelty of 
what it conveyed. 

“‘T will not detain you any longer,” she 
said. ‘‘Nealeis right. Neither place nor 
time is suitable for such a discussion as we 
were drifting into.” 

Then a little mysterious smile came to 
her lips. 

“Consider it postponed,” she said, and 
held out her hand with unusual cordiality. 
Adrian Lyle took it with a momentary 
wonder that it was so small and cool, and 
unlike any other woman’s hand he had 
ever touched. Then she turned away 
without further words, and was lost to 
sight amidst the brushwood. 

For a moment absolute silence reigned 
between the two young men, as Neale led 
the way back to the path. 

Adrian Lyle was the first to break it. 

“Your cousin, you said?” he remarked 
enquiringly. ‘ Is—is your wife also stay- 
ing with you at the Abbey ?” 

“No,” said Neale almost sullenly. ‘ Of 
course not. They knownothing about—that. 
My uncle would be furious if he knew, and 
I can’t afford to ruin all my prospects, I 
suppose,” he added turning to his com- 
panion, “I can trust you to keep my 
secret for a while, till I see how the old 
fellow is disposed.” 

“ Have you done what you promised ?” 
asked Adrian Lyle slowly. 

Neale was a few steps in advance ; the 
darkness hid the flush that dyed his face 
and brow ; his voice was low and unsteady 
as he answered : 

“ Yes, I have; and now I hold you to 
your side of the bargain. You will keep 
my secret until I give you leave to 
speak ¢” 

“Yes,” answered Adrian Lyle; “a 
promise is a promise ; but I trust it may 
not be necessary to keep the secret very 
long. Her presence would win your for- 
giveness with anyone, I feel assured. 
Why not confide in your cousin? They 
say she can do anything with her father.” 


“ Perhaps he 
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*‘Confide in Alexis!” burst wrathfully 
from Neale Kenyon’s lips. “Why, my 
uncle has made up his mind that I am to 
marry her! It has been an understood 
thing ever since we were children.” 

“ All the more reason, then, that you 
should explain matters,” said Adrian Lyle 
coldly. ‘It seems to me you are wrong- 
ing two women instead of one.” 

“Oh, my good sir,” said Neale lightly, 
“you take too serious a view of the 
matter, I assure you. Gretchen is all 
right ; and I am only awaiting a favourable 
opportunity to explain matters to Sir Roy. 
As for Miss Kenyon, she doesn’t care a 
straw about me, so I’m not spoiling her 
prospects. She could marry a Duke or a 
Prince to-morrow if she pleased.” 

“Then why is Sir Roy so bent on her 
marrying you?” asked Adrian Lyle, in 
excuseab!e surprise. 

“Because he wants her to have the 
Abbey,” answered the young man. “If 
he thought she or I would marry a stranger, 
he’d get married himself, in hopes of having 
an heir in the direct line. And there’s 
every probability he would. In that case, 
farewell to my prospects, I am only a 
penniless Lieutenant in Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and indebted to Sir Roy for an allow- 
ance like a schoolboy. I can’t afford to 
offend him—especially now,” he added, 
with a sudden flush, as he remembered the 
comforts and luxuries he had provided for 
Gretchen. 

Adrian Lyle’s face grew sterner and 
colder than ever. 

* You are not acting rightly, or honour- 
ably,” he said. 

Neale made an impatient gesture. 

“T cannot expect you to understand,” 
he said. ‘I might even tell you that you 
have no warrant for interference ; but, let 
the future speak for me. If I could see 
my way clear, Heaven knows I would not 
hesitate ; but I must wait, and trust to 


He paused, and looked his companion 
in the face. ‘‘ That,” he said, pointing 
before him, “is your way. It seems odd 
that you should be here. You have taken 
the curacy, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said the young clergyman 
gravely. “I came here last week. I knew 
Mr. Bray some years ago.” 

“T am only staying at the Abbey for a 
few days,” said Kenyon hurriedly, as if 
offering an explanation. ‘Then I must 
run up to town to arrange about rejoining 
my regiment. It is at Madras at present.” 





Adiian Lyle pushed the dark wave of hair 
off from his brow—his face looked pale 
and disturbed. 

“You will take her, I suppose,” he 
said abruptly, ‘‘if you go?” 

“ OF course,” Kenyon answered, with an 
inward feeling of irritation that anyone 
save himself should allude to Gretchen as a 
personal pronoun. 

There was a moment or two of silence. 

Then Adrian Lyle glanced up at his com- 
panion’s face. ‘I will wish you good- 
night,” he said. “I am quite aware you 
look upon my being here as a misfortune ; 
but, as you justly observed, I have no 
right to interfere with your actions.” 

‘And I can depend on your silence?” 
exclaimed Kenyon eagerly. 

A faint smile of contempt crossed the 
young clergyman’slips. “I have given you 
my word,” he said coldly, and walked away 
under the heavy canopy of boughs, leaving 
Kenyon standing there perplexed and 
disturbed. 

As the tall, erect figure disappeared in 
the distance, Neale turned homewards with 
knitted brow and stern, compressed lips. 

“‘Tle—of all others,” he muttered, 
* What scurvy tricks Fate plays!” 

Some inward consciousness lit up his 
knowledge of his own actions, and showed 
them es burdened with results far different 
to those which he had proposed to himself. 
He was drifting into fresh entanglements. 
Sir Roy had absolutely forced him into a 
false position with his cousin and that 
cousin herself, instead of helping him as 
he had expected, seemed determined to 
add fresh complications to his already com- 
plicated schemes. 

“TI believe it is sheer aggravation,” he 
thought savagely. ‘If she’d only fall in 
love with someone! Why can’t she? 
Other girls do readily enough; but that 
sphinx of coldness and incomprehensibility 
to spoil my plans like this! It’s enough 
to make a fellow blow his brains out!” 

He took off his hat, and let the cool 
night wind play over his heated forehead, 
His eyes gazed down the dim and leafy 
distance, yet saw nothing bnt endless 
vexations and worries arising out of one 
rash impulse that never till now had he 
confessed he regretted. Slowly and moodily 
he walked on—irresolute, impatient; but 
still pitying himself as the victim of cir- 
cumstances, instead of acknowledging his 
fault in bringing those circuimstineces 
about. 

“What could I have done?” he asked 
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himself for the hundredth time. ‘It was 
a thousand pities I ever went to Dornbach; 
and then she was so sweet and so lovely— 
and—she showed so plainly that she loved 
me. I should have been a brute to throw 
her over, and yet—oh, confound that 
fellow Lyle! Who could have dreamt of 
his crossing my path? What a fool I was 
to make a friend of him! All clergymen 
are so fond of meddling in one’s private 
affairs for ‘conscience sake.’ There’s no 
doubt I’m in a most infernal fix, and how 
to get out of it I don’t know. I really 
wonder that fellow didn’t insist on proofs 
of my promise instead of accepting my 
bare word.” 

Then a hot flush swept to his brow, even 
in the darkness and solitude of the woods ; 
for conscience whispered “and your word 
was false!” 


CHAPTER V. ‘*HOW ODD MEN ARE!” 


DiIsTURBED and ill at ease Adrian Lyle 
took his way to the village. He paused 
once, aud looked up at the clear evening sky, 
while an expression of deep pain clouded his 
face. ‘“ All these weary weeks and days,” 
he muttered, “and my one prayer ‘ keep us 
apart!’ and here temptation meets me 
over again! How it all comes back—my 
distrust of him—my compassion for her ; 
compassion——!” he bent his head; a 
bitter smile crossed his lips. ‘“ Let me bea 
honest with myself, is it only compassion ? 
Why has all womanhood been to me but 
an impersonal thing till the day I looked 
on that sweet face? Why do I feel this 
nervous horror and hatred of Neale Ken- 
yon, at the mere suspicion he has wronged 
that trusting child? Why do I long, yet 
dread, to meet her glance and hear her 
voice once more? Is it possible that I am 
too false and cowardly to confess the truth? 
Is it possible that I fail to realise what 
I dimly suspected, when I took counsel 
with myself among the lonely solitudes of 
Abruzzi?” 

He bent hishead. For a moment a sort 
of horror seemed to seize him. His power 
of will seemed gone, aud he found himself 
face to face with an undreamt-of evil. “It 
is against conscience, against reason, against 
Heaven!” he muttered, and with head down- 
bent he strode off rapidly, almost fiercely, 
through the darkening woods. But he 
knew, let it be against what it might, that 
‘he madness had crept into bis soul, that 
for good or ill the light of Gretchen’s eyes, 


the smile on Gretchen’s lips, were to haunt ! 





his memory and people his dreams with 
sad and forlorn hopes, until his heart 
should cease to beat, and his pulses cease 
to thrill ! 

He had not even asked where she was ; 
but that made no difference, she was a 
living presence whether near or afar. Like 
sunshine she had stolen across his life—its 
hard duties, its painful struggles, its sad 
and sometimes hopeless effoits, Without 
consciousness, without desire, that lovely 
presence had set its seal upon his memory, 
and he could as soon forget the reality of 
his own existence, as the subtle sweetness 
of hers. 

The thought of her in her innocent, 
unconscious happiness smote him like a 
cruel blow. Without a shadow to dim 
her belief in the man she loved; without 
one past experience to shake her faith 
in the existence of perpetual joy ; with all 
the priceless illusions of youth, and hope, 
and unfailing trust : so the picture framed 
itself before his eyes, and sesmed to ask 
his sympathy. 

‘* Heaven grant she may never kuow!” he 
prayed, as the shadow of that old mis- 
trust in Neale Kenyon robbed the picture 
of its brightness. ‘' After all, he says he 
has kept his promise—and she is safe. 
Why can I not believe it?” 

But try as he might, he knew that such 
belief was not easy; that it had not 
banished the shadow of his old distrust 
even for one brief hour. 

That night Alexis Kenyon dismissed 
her maid somewhat earlier than usual, and 
drawing her chair up to the open window 
with its wide, sweeping view of the beau- 
tiful grounds, and green level fields, and 
winding river, gave herseli up to a long 
and somewhat serious train of thought. 

“T shall be tired of him in a month,” 
she said to herself. ‘And yet I think— 
yes, [am almost sure I shall marry him. 
It will be almost the first time I have 
obeyed my father in any desire or wish. 
I suppose I owe him something.” 

Her long, rich hair hung in heavy, 
curling masses about her slight figure; her 
face in the moon-rays looked pure and 
exquisite as sculpture; but the mouth was 
set in cold and scornful lines; her heart 
never quickened by one beat as she dwelt 
on her acknowledged lover and her pro- 
bable marriage. 

“How odd men are!” she mused, with 
that irony that was part of herself. “ He 
has said nothing to-night. Is it because he 
feels secure or—afraid? I hope he will 
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not bore me with love-making. I should 
hate it.” 

Then she glanced up at the clear sky 
and the radiant starlight. Half uncon- 
sciously they associated themselves with 
the calm and thoughtful face on which to- 
night she had looked for the second time 
in her life. 

“There are power and strength of cha- 
racter in him,’ she thought. ‘It would 
not be easy to overthrow the balance of 
that mind,” 

. Then a little odd smile hovered over her 
ps. 

“ T should like to try, all the same,” camo 
drifting through her brain, with an ignoble 
desire, born more of idleness than of 
vanity. 

For the first time, eyes that were critical 
almost to severity had met her own; lips 
unsmiling and unflattering had answered 
her light words. 

‘‘ He is the sort of man who would have 
an ideal; but the ideal would not be like 
me,” she thought. “ Would it be possible 
to overthrow it, I wonder? The cloth 
does not alter the nature of the man 
beneath.” 

Yet as her thoughts dwelt on that face, 
at once so gentle and so cold, so patient 
and so strong, she felt that for the first 
time in her spoilt and selfish life she had 
met a nature which might resist or compel 
the wilfulness of her own. 

She had a gift of reading character, and 
was seldom mistaken in her judgement. 
Few men were ever capable of raising 
more than a languid interest in her ; still 
fewer failed to verify the course she pre- 
dicted. But Adrian Lyle bofiled her 
usual keen and ready penetration. She 
speculated about him now with something 
more nearly approaching interest than she 
had acknowledged herself capable of feel- 
ing. She even found herself dimly wonder- 
ing when he would call, and how she could 
best surprise him into sympathy or excite- 
ment—anything to bafile that calm, grave 
strength which made her feel like a child 
in his presence, and half ashamed of the 
sophistries and ironies that seemed to ring 
false, like the base coin they were. 

She rose at last and closed the window ; 
a little shiver ran through her as she 
turned away. She stood upright before 
the long mirror that showed her the grace 
and slenderness of her figure in its loose 
draperies ; the rich masses of hair that fell 
about her shoulders; the deep, mournful, 
far-searching gaze of her dark eyes. 





‘‘ What do men see in me, I wonder?” 
she speculated, locking at herself as 
critically as she would have looked at a 
stranger. ‘ There are hundreds of women 
more beautiful ; there are thousands ready 
to love and adore, while I am completely 
indifferent ; and yet——” 

She turned away impatiently. A little, 
half suppressed sigh finished the sentence. 

“Shall I ever care?” she thought, as 
she had thought scores and scores of times 
in her spoilt, capricious life. “I think 
not. I am beyond the age of illusions. 
I have not reached that of egotism. I doubt 
if there is any intermediate ground,” 


At breakfast next morning Neale 
Kenyon had quite recovered his spirits. 
Alexis was her usual, languid, scornful self. 
and scarcely seemed to notice his presence, 
This fact, however, did not seem to depress 
him in apy way. With his customary 
disregard of consequences, he had made 
up his mind not to worry about his uncle’s 
wishes, and just to let things drift, He 
would remain at the Abbey to-day, but that 
was all. On the morrow he must go up to 
town, andif he could rejoin his regiment 
at once, why, so much the better. Time 
would work wonders, Anything and 
everything might happen. The knot of 
entanglement might unravel itself, or be cut 
asunder. I=fonly Sir Roy died unmarried, 
he would have nothing to fear for the 
future. He could acknowledge Gretchen 
before the wold; and as for Alexis, she 
could take a Prince to console her if she 
liked. It would be easy enough to quarrel 
with her at any time. She was always 
giving occasion for it. 

As these thoughts ran through his mind, 
he suddenly raised his eyes and met her 
glance. It was indolent, amused, ironical. 
It sent a sudden rush of colour to his face, 
and made him wonder whether she had 
any suspicion of his thoughts. 

“ Wiil you see your friend to-day ?” she 
asked carelessly. ‘If youdo, invite him to 
dinner. I want papa to know him,” 

Neale looked at her stupidly. 

“ My friend?” he echoed. 

** Oh,” she said with impatience, ‘‘ you 
know whom I mean. The curate, of 
course. Perhaps I should have said your 
travelling companion. Was he interest- 
ing 4” 

‘‘ Yes—es,” stammered Neale, somewhat 
confusedly. ‘‘ He is very clever, and—all 
that. Rather a prig, though.” 

“Indeed?” she said, as if awused at the 
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description. “I should not have suspected 
it. You had not much in common, then ?” 

‘You appear to be very much interested 
in Adrian Lyle!” said Neale, sulkily. ‘I 
always understood you hated curates.” 

“No, only pity them as arace. It has 
not yet been my good fortune to meet one 
who was in any degree a credit to his sex, 
or any ornament to his profession.” 

“And you think Adrian Lyle is both ?” 

“Oh, I did not admit that,” she 
said, with her little ambiguous smile. 
“Let me see! His social status makes 
him the servant of our worthy Mr. 
Bray ; obedient to his orders, and amen- 
able to his superior judgement—an odd 
arrangement, when you consider the dif- 
ferent mental force of each man; an ar- 
rangement only possible to such a body 
as are the superior clergy—a body whose 
head and chief can ‘license’ an educated 
and well-born gentleman to an office as if 
he were a cabman or a publican.” 

‘There must be a head and chief in all 
important matters,” said Sir Roy, locking 
up. ‘“ What a Radical you are, Alexis!” 

“Oh, I assure you I am not,” she said 
gravely. “I am only upholding the su- 
periority of mind over matter, and wonder- 
ing a little why Fate has seen fit to place 
the Rev. Adrian Lyle under the rule and 
command of the Rev. Joseph Bray.” 

“He may rise to a Bishopric in time,” 
said her cousin. ‘I suppose even Bishops 
were curates once.” 





“ Adrian Lyle!” murmured Sir Roy. 
“Who is he? I seem to know the name.” 

“Mr. Bray was telling us about him,” | 
explained Alexis. | 

* Ah, to be sure—yes. Very clever, he | 
said. Ask him to dinner, my dear, if you | 
like him. Only I hope he has none of | 
those new-fangled, half-Romish notions that | 
are so much in fashion now. I can’t stand | 
that.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Neale carelessly. 
“You may be sure of that, or Alexis | 
wouldn’t express interest in him.” 

“Did I express—interest?” said his 
cousin coolly. ‘Only curiosity, was it 
not?” 

She looked at him with the demure un- | 
consciousness of a child. She had dis- | 
covered that the mention of Adrian Lyle’s | 
name disturbed and irritated him, She | 
resolved to know the reason, and there- | 
fore the whim of bringing them together | 
became gradually a fixed resolve. 

“T think,” she went on, as she lazily | 
stirred her coffee, “you are not quite so , 


good-tempered as you used to be. Per- 
haps that foreign tour has a little upset 
your digestion? That is always the secret 
of a man’s amiability.” 

He did not answer for a moment or two. 
He found it more difficult than of yore to 
bear her raillery, or parry her sharp wit. 

“You had better write your invitation, 
and I will leave it,” he said at last. ‘ Lyle 
is sure to be out district-visiting or some- 
thing of that sort; and as you are anxious to 
see him, it’s a pity to leave it to chance.” 

She smiled and glanced at him somewhat 
meaningly. 

“T am not anxious,” she said ; “or if so, 
it is more on your account than my own. 
But your suggestion is wise. Kind as 
chance usually is to me, I won’t trust 
entirely to its good offices now.” 

Then she rose from the table. 

“JT am going to the library,” she said. 
“Come to me in a quarter of an hour for 
the note.” 

As she left the room Sir Roy looked 
somewhat anxiously at his nephew. 

“What is this new fancy?” he asked. 
‘Usually Alexis never cares to ask any 
man here. Is this Adrian Lyle young?” 

‘T believe so,” Neale answered moodily. 
“ He’s a man with opinions, at all events ; 
perhaps that’s why Alexis likes him. But 
there’s one comfort, they’re sure to argue 
and then quarrel.” 

Sir Roy laughed. 
get jealous, 


“ Well, my boy, don’t 
You know she is wilful, and 
perhaps I have spoilt her; but she’ll turn 
out all right, never fear.” 


Neale made no answer, but devoted him- 
self to his correspondence and papers, 
awaiting the expiration of that quarter of 
an hour, which he felt must bring about 
some explanation between himself and his 
cousin. 

He dreaded it intensely, easy as it had 
lookei when he had rehearsed the scene 
and the words to himself. His courage 
was oozing rapidly away, as Alexis in the 
library was dashing off the few graceful 
lines that invited Adrian Lyle there that 
night. When the moment arrived and 
he went into her presence, her keen eyes 
noted directly the signs of inward per- 
turbation. 

“He is going to propose,” she thought, 
and involuntarily pushed the note aside, so 
that the delicate superscription no longer 
faced her. 

Then she leant back in her chair, and 
looked with indolent amusement at Neale 
Kenyon’s face. 
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‘Have you anything on your mind?” 


she asked. “If so, I should advise 
you to unburden it. Your look is expres- 
sive of intense misery.” 

He coloured to the temples. 

* Alexis,” he said, “‘I—I want to know 
if it is true what—what my uncle has told 
me, that you have agreed——” 

“ Agreed to marry you?” she queried 
with unaltered composure. ‘Yes, it is 
true. I believe it is the first time in my 
life I ever have agreed to my father’s 
wishes, But it is no new thing for either 
of us to hear. Weren’t we betrothed in 
the nursery, or something to that effect ?” 

The blood had receded from Neale 
Kenyou’s face, leaving it white as death. 

She noted the signs of agitation with 
inward amusement. 

“* How odd that men should care like— 
that!” she thought to herself, and wondered, 
too, that neither thrill nor terror disturbed 
her own serenity. 

“Tt needn't make any difference yet,” 
she went on presently. ‘“ We are both 
young enough to wait, and I should be 
sorry to interfere with your profession or 
its duties. You want to join your regiment, 
of course }” 

“T—I was thinking so,” he stammered 
confusedly.” 

Alexis glanced at him with a faint gleam 
of amusement in her dark eyes. “ Assuredly 
being in love does not improve a man!” 
she thought—but aloud she merely said, 
“Do just as you please. There is no 
need to irumpet abroad the fact that two 
more idiots are about to make martyrs of 
themselves. for of course that’s what it 
will come to ; only I hope we shall be sen- 
sible enough to make our martyrdom as 
light as possible. If one chooses to wear 
peas in one’s shoes, it is as well to boil 
them first.” 

“ Really,’ he said half indignant, half 
vexed at her tone, “you pay yourself a 
poor compliment.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and put on 
her air of cold indifference. ‘Iam only 
stating a fact,” she said. ‘‘It is absurd to 
pretend there is any halo of romance about 
this affair. But it had to be done, and we 
may be just as good friends asever, Papa 
set his heart on the match when we were 
in the school-room. It is no new thing— 
is it?” 

* You—you wish no mention to be made 
of it at present?” he asked with hesita- 
tion, and looking with ill-concealed dread 
at the note on the writing-table. 





“Certainly. There will be time enough to 
speak about it, when—well—when you 
return from India, Isn’t it to India that you 
are going? We have made papa happy, and 
set his mind at rest. If there is a satis- 
faction in doing one’s duty, we ought to 
be experiencing it. Are you?” 

Again that hot flush mounted to his 
temples. He felt that he almost hated 
this mocking, cold-hearted creature. She 
leant back there, making a perfect picture 
—as she had a way of doing—against the 
dark oak and sombre colouring around her. 
The long soft folds of creamy Indian silk, 
touched here and there with knots of 
palest primrose ribbon, floated around her 
as no other woman’s draperies ever seemed 
to float. Neale could not help giving 
some admiration to the picture, though he 
felt none at that moment for the woman. 

‘‘What I experience or feel can’t be of 
much account to you,” he said indignantly. 
‘OF course you will please yourself, as you 
always do. I would only like to say that 
you are not to consider yourself bound in 
any way if—if you ever should change 
your mind. I don’t want you to make 
any sacrifice, or—or 

“T think,” she said mockingly, ‘I would 
let that sentence stand as it is. You really 
can’t improve it. Of course I am over- 
whelmed with gratitude at your wag- 
nanimity. I will do you the justice to 
believe that you care for me infinitely 
more than I deserve. All the same, 
having arrived at this happy understand- 
ing, it would be somewhat unfair, would 
it not, if I tossed you aside at the first 
passing whim? No; I think you may 
trust me, even if you are in India.” 

She smiled at him with that little, odd, 
mysterious smile he knew so well, and ex- 
tended her hand. 

“‘T suppose,” she said, as he took it and 
laid his lips on the cool, fair skin, “I cught 
to be magnanimous, too. So I will give 
you permission to go where you like, and 
do what you please for a year. At theend 
of that time you may report yourself if you 
feel inclined. And uow there’s nothing 
more to be said, I fancy. There is my 
note, Au revoir.” 

She rose as she spoke, and looked at 
him. Again he felt the colour spring to 
his brow, and raged inwardly at its false 
interpretation. He could say nothing. He 
felt stupefied and bewildered. He went 
to the door and opened it, and she passed 
out without another word. 

Then, as the door closed, he seized the 
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note, and gazed at the address upon it) 
with a sudden sense of rage and terror. 

“If ever they become friends?” he| 
thought. 





THE FOLK-LORE OF MARRIAGE. 


IN FOUR PARTS, PART III, 


Amoncst the Jess civilised nations, the | 


marriage contract is a remarkably simple 
matter. Usually the wives are purchased | 
hy the highest bidder, though occasionally | 
a girlis given away by her parents to a) 
man in recompense for some service 
rendered. 

The Macusi Indian abstains entirely 
from food for some time previous to 
taking a wife, When his probationary 
period has expired, the marriage is per- 
formed by the chief of the tribe, in the 
centre of a few square yards of the savan- 
nah which has been cleared of grass and 
stones. Over this space mats, made of the | 
parallel strips of the eta palm, are spread. | 
When all is ready, the bride and bride-| 
groom are placed in the clearing, round | 
which the whole village population have | 
gathered. On the completion of the cere- | 
mony, which is exceedingly brief, the hus- | 
band immediately transports himself and 
his possessions to his father-in-law’s house, 
where he lives and works. When the 
family of the young couple becomes too | 
large to be comfortably housed in the 
father-in-law’s establishment, the young | 
husband builds a house for himself by the 
side of that of his wife’s father. 

A complete and final separation between 
husband and wife may be made at the will | 
of the husband at any time before the birth | 
of children ; but afterwards, nothing but , 
death can free the one from the other. If, 
during the courtship he deserts his first | 
love, he may, strangely enough, claim all 
the durable presents he has given, such as | 
beads and other ornaments. 

Before he is allowed to choose a wife, he 
must prove that he isa man and can do 
man’s work. Without flinching, he suffers | 
the infliction of wounds in his flesh; or he | 
allows himself to be sewn up ina hammock 
full of live ants; or by some other test 
equally cruel and barbarous he evinces his 
courage and claim to all the privileges that 
accrue to the arrival at the full estate of 
manhood. He then clears a space in the’ 
forest, to be planted with cassava, and. 
brings in as much game as possible, to 
demonstrate that he is equal to the task of 





| maiden is as marked as her colour. 


supporting, not only himself, but others 
whom it may hereafter be his duty and 
privilege to support. 

The innocence of the North-West Indian 
She 
is trained from her earliest childhood to 
work, and, by the time she has reached the 
age of sixteen years, is a perfect housewife. 
Should she secure 2 white man for a hus- 
band, she makes him an exemplary wife. 
Her home is her sole comfort—rare virtue! 
—and her husband’s comfort her sole am- 
bition. 

The aspiring white or dusky bridegroom 
must be well known in the tribe before he 
can hope to win a wife. Her people want 
to understand him thoroughly, and require 
proof that he can support not only his 
wife, but, in an emergency, the whole of 
her relatives. He must be a warm-hearted 
man, and the possessor of a temper war- 
ranted tokeepinany domestic outbreak ; and 
he must, moreover, own a good house or 
lodge, and half a dozen horses. If he com- 
bine in himeelfall these great quslifications, 
he may confidently ‘a-wooing go.” 

Having selected a wife, he makes appli- 
cation to the girl’s mother. A council of 
the family is held, and a price fixed upon 
for the maiden. If she be pretty, the price 
will be a gun, two horses, and a lot of pro- 
visions, blankets, and cloth. 

A gun is valued at fifty dollars, and the 
total value of all the articles must at least 
reach one hundred and fifty dollars. Then 
he tries to beat the dame down, and, if he 
succeeds, he knows there is some reason 
for letting the girl go; if not, he under- 
stands he is making a good choice. 

Admiral Hewitt, while on his mission to 
King John of Abyssinia on behalf of our 
Government, witnessed an interesting matri- 
monial celebration in Adowa. The town 
is a collection of eight or nine hundred 
inhabitants—their houses mere huts—and 
is too subject to the raids of hostile tribes 
to present the flourishing appearance which 
the capital of a large kingdom should. 
As with all barbarous nations — for, al- 
though nominally Christian, the Abyssinians 
can be called little else—the weddings are 
celebrated with a curious jumble of religious 
rites and social ceremonies, apparently 
borrowed from Christian, Mohammedan, 
Jewish, and the aboriginal traditions. 
There is a civil ceremony at the house 
of the bride’s father, where oaths of 
fidelity are exchanged, and subsequently a 
religious service. After the former, the 
bridegroom, probably in imitation of the 
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custom of his forefathers of capturing their 
wives by force, takes his bride in his arms 
and carries her either to his house or her 
own. The crowd of invited guests follow 
him and aid him in holding the orthodox 
nuptial canopy over her. There is, of 
course, unlimited feasting, and an enormous 
quantity of spirituous liquor is consumed, 
of which the priest, who in Abyssinia is a 
veritable jovial friar, takes his full share. 
The associations connected with the 
matriage rites among the Kirghese of the 
northern steppes of Turkestan are most 
formidable, involving the payment of a 
“kalim,” besides the giving of various pre- 
sents. The first portion is paid by the 
match-maker when negotiations are entered 
into, but the second not for twelve months, 
unless the bridegroom be wealthy. Should 
the bride elect die during this period, her 
parents must return all they have received, 
or give their next daughter as a substitute, 
together with a fine of one or two horses 
and robes or fars. This same law applies 
in the event of the girl jilting her suitor. 
On the other hand should the man die, 
his parents must either pay a fine and 
forfeit the “kalim,” or take the girl for their 
next son. At the expiration of the term 
of betrothal the bridegroom, attired in his 
best, goes with his friends to the “aul,” or 


village of the bride, where a tent has been 


prepared for his reception. Throughout 
the ceremonies of betrothal, the bride’s 
brother has the right of pilfering from the 
bridegroom whatever he pleases; but at 
the wedding the bride’s relatives, near and 
distant, come and take as presents almost 
everything he has. His hat, coat, girdle, 
horse, saddle, and all that he has are pil- 
fered, each one taking an article, remark- 
ing that it is for the education of the bride. 
There is, however, some reciprocity in the 
matter, for when the relatives of the bride 
visit the “aul” of the bridegroom, they are 
fleeced in exactly the same manner. On 
the payment of the “kalim” the parents of 
the bride are bound to give up their 
daughter, giving her asa dowry a “kibitka,” 
or tent, a camel or riding horse, and a 
number of cattle, according to their posi- 
tion in life, also a bride’s headdress called 
“saoukele,” or, if poor, another called 
a ‘“jaoulonk,” besides a bed, crockery, and 
trunk of wearing apparel. 

A strange custom prevails with respect 
to matrimonial contracts among the natives 
of Northern Siberia. When a young 
native desires to marry, he goes to the 
father of the girl of his choice, and a price 





is agreed upon, one-half of which is then 
paid down. The prospective son-in-law 
at once takes up his residence with the 
family of his lady-love, and resides with 
them a year. If at the end of that time he 
still desires to marry the girl he can pay 
the other half, and they are married on the 
next visit of the priest ; if he does not want 
to marry her he need not doso, and simply 
loses the half he paid at the start. 

M. Reclus says the islanders of New 
Guinea are married, not according to 
their own inclinations, but those of 
their parents, They are most frequently 
affianced at a very tender age, but are 
afterwards forbidden to associate with 
each other; indeed, this is carried so far 
that the girl may not even look at her 
future husband. Both must avoid all con- 
tact with the members, masculine and 
feminine, of the family into which they 
are about to enter. Their wedding cere- 
monies are characterised by a reserve and 
a modesty very remarkable in a savage 
people of the tropics. Adorned with the 
most beautiful ornaments, the bride is con- 
ducted at night in a torchlight procession 
through the village. One woman carries 
her on her back, while another binds her 
arms as though she were a captive, and 
leads her by the rope to the house of her 
betrothed. This is a symbol of slavery, a 
souvenir of the ancient servitude which the 
aristocratic class has preserved. There is 
nothing of this in the processions of the 
poor. On reaching their destination, the 
bridegroom is presented to the bride’s 
relatives, who lead him into her chamber. 
She awaits him with her back turned, 
indicating that she does not dare to meet 
his conquering gaze. The young man 
approaches till within two feet of her, 
turns on his heel, and then they are back 
to back, in the midst of a numerous as- 
sembly, the men on one side, the women 
on the other. After the entertainment the 
bride is led inte her own room, still not 
daring to meet the terrible glance of her 
husband, and keeping her back turned to 
the door; seeing this, the husband also 
turns his back on her. The whole night 
is spent in this manner; they sit there 
motionless, having some one to brush away 
the flies, and without speaking aword. If 
they grow sleepy some one of the assist- 
ants, who take turns in doing this service, 
nudges him with his elbow. If they keep 
wide awake, they are assured of a long life 
and green old age. In the morning they 
separate, still without looking at each 
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other, in order to refresh themselves after 
the fatigues of the previous night. This 
performance is continued for four nights, 
and on the fifth morning, with the first 
rays of the sun, the young people may 
look each other full in the face. hat 
suffices; the marriage is considered accom- 
plished, and the newly-wedded pair re- 
ceive the customary congratulations, One 
more night the watchers remain, and then 
the husband is bound in honour to slip 
away before dawn, since his bride cannot 
be expected yet to endure a second time in 
broad daylight his terrible look; she will 
not dare to meet his gaze until after an 
interval of four more days and nights. 


So much so for customs in other coun- 
tries ; now, once more, for English marriage 
customs in the past. 

In an old magazine for June, 1778, the 
following item occurs: “A few days ago 
was married at St. Bridget’s Church, in 
Chester, Mr. George Harding, aged one- 
hundred-and-seven, to Mrs. Catherine 
Woodward, aged eighty-three. So singular 
a union could not fail of exciting the 
admiration and surprise of a numerous 
congregation before the ceremony was 
performed. The bridegroom seived in the 
army thirty-nine years, during the reigns 
of Queen Anne, George the First, and part 
of George the Second. He is now par- 
ticularly hearty, in great spirits, and retains 
all his faculties to an extraordinary perfec- 
tion. This is his fifth wife; the last one 
he married in his hundred-and-fifth year ; 
and he is Mrs. Woodward’s fourth hus- 
band. It is also worthy of observation 
that the above old man’s diet has been for 
the last thirty years chiefly buttermilk 
boiled with a little flour, and bread and 
cheese.” 

Here is another curious marriage notice 
of the same character: “ Lately, at New- 
castle, Mr. Silvertop to Mrs. Pearson. This 
is the third time that the lady has been 
before the altar in the character of a bride, 
and there has been something remarkable 
in each of her three connubial engage- 
ments. Her first husband was a Quaker ; 
her second, a Roman Catholic; and her 
third, a Protestant of the Established 
Church. Each husband was twice her 
age. At sixteen, she married a gentleman 
of thirty-two ; at thirty, she took one at 
sixty ; and now, at forty-two, she is united 
to a gentleman of eighty-four.” 

A third notice worth recording is this : 
“ Mr. Thomas Dawson, of Northailerton, 





aged ninety, to Miss Golightly, a bouncing 
damsel of sixty-four. The anxious bride- 
groom had been a widower almost six 
weeks,” 

Prior to the present century, the 
marriage notice in this country announced 
not only the names of the contracting 
parties, but their fortunes and virtues. 
Space prohibits the giving of many of 
these, and a few must therefore suffice. 
In 1731 the following notice appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine”: “ Married, 
the Rev. Roger Waina, of York, about 
twenty-six years of age, to a Lincolnshire 
lady, upwards of eighty, with whom he is 
to have eight thousand pounds in money, 
three hundred pounds per annum, and a 
coach and four during his life only.” Four 
years later this notice appeared in the same 
magazine: “The Earl of Antrim, of 
Ireland, to Miss Betty Penfeather, a cele- 
brated beauty and toast of the kingdom.” 

In the “Gazette,” April, 1793, this an- 
nouncement was made: “On Saturday 
last, Mr. George Donisthorpe to the agree- 
able Mrs. Mary Bowker, both of this 
town.” 

On the fourteenth July, 1800, a notice 
appeared in “ Aris’s Birmingham Gazette” 
that the Right Hon. Mr. Canning, Under 
Secretary of State, had been married to 
Miss Scott, sister to the Marchioness of 
Titchfield, with one hundred thousand 
pounds’ fortune. Those who wish for 
further illustrations of these amusing 
notices can fixd them in the “ Annual 
Register.” 


The multiplicity of wives sanctioned by 
the Bible, at a time when the world 
required to be peopled, but condemned 
by the New Testament teaching, is still 
practised to a larger extent than is perhaps 
imagined, though chiefly amongst the un- 
civilised nations. In the East, however, 
where polygamy has for thousands of years 
been established, comparatively few men 
have more than one wife. We often hear 
of ‘Turkish harems, but the harem is only 
possible among the ruling class, while the 
mass of the people are monogamous like our- 
selves. In the townof Algiers, four years ago, 
the number of married men registered was 
eighteen thousand two hundred and eighty 
two; of these, no fewer than seventeen 
thousand three hundred and nineteen had 
but one wife ; eighty-eight had two wives ; 
and seventy-five more than two. 

There are stilla few theorists who justify 
polygamy on the ground that more women 
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are born into the world than men, but the 
theory has long been exploded. August 
Bebel, in his remarkable work, recently 
translated into English, shows that in 
ten States, with a population of two 
hundred and fifty millions, the excess of 
females over males was only two million 
five hundred thousand ; and when we re- 
member the extent to which men out- 
number women in the Colonies, and the 
fact that in India there are six million 
more men than women, the natural 
inference is that if the inhabitants of 
the earth were distributed according to 
the sexes, men and women would be found 
to exist in about equal proportions. 

Recent investigations in Utah in connec- 
tion with the anti-Mormon legislation, have 
established the conviction that even among 
the Mormons the number of cases of poly- 
gamy are comparatively few, the majority 
being content with the second wife in theory, 
while one is enough in practice. It could 
not well be otherwise, and amongst the 
more civilised races natural laws must of 
necessity prevail. 

Amongst some of the African and Indian 
tribes there is no limit to the number of 
wives, and the dusky warriors indulge 
themselves with as many of them as they 
can afford to maintain. 


Probably few old English customs are 
better known than that of the Dunmow flitch, 
which, it is supposed, was first given by 
Robert Fitzwalter, a favourite of King 
John, when he received the Dunmow Priory 
some time about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. He, however, is not 
allowed by all to have the distinguished 
honour, for some there are who incline to 
the belief that the Monks of the Priory who 
resided there before Fitzwalter’s time, were 
the first to inaugurate this custom, and 
meant it more as a joke than a reality. Be 
that as it may, the custom did once exist, 
and has been handed down in song and 
prose from one generation to another, the 
latter generations having the shadow of the 
substance which sometimes fell to the lot 
of their forefathers of loving and domes- 
ticated temperaments. The “ modus ope- 
randi” to be pursued by those who were 
filled with the ambition to claim the prize 
of a flitch of bacon, was to present them- 
selves at the Priory and declare that for 
twelve months and a day after their 
marriage they had had no cross words with 
each other, or wished they had not taken 
upon themselves the matrimonial yoke. 





The claimants had to kneel on two sharp- 
pointed stones in the churchyard, and there, 
after solemn chanting and other rites had 
been performed by the convent, take the 
following oath, which was administered by 
the steward : 

You do swear by custom and confession, 

That you ne’er made nuptial transgression, 

Nor since you were married man and wife, 

By household brawls or contentious strife, 

Or otherwise, in bed or at board, 

Offended each other in deed or in word ; 

Or in a twelvemonth’s time and a day 

Repented not in any way ; 

Or since the church clerk said Amen, 

Wished yourselves unmarried again ; 

But continue true and in desire 

As when you joined hands in holy quire. 


Having answered in the affirmative, the 
Court proceeded to pronounce judgement 
in these words: 

Since to these conditions, without any fear, 

Of your own auow yon do freely swear, 

A whole gammon of bacon you do receive, 

And bear it away with love and good leave ; 

For this is the custom of Dunmow, well known,— 
Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your own. 


In latter days the lucky couple were 
chaired through the village. The first 
recorded application was made in 1445, by 
Richard Wright, labourer, Badbury, Nor- 
folk, In 1467, Stephen Samuel, husband- 
man, Ayston Parva, Essex, obtained the 
prize ; two years later, it was awarded to 
Thomas le Fuller, Cogshall, Sussex. Then 
comes a leap in the records until 1701, 
when William Parsley, butcher, Much 
Easton, Essex, was adjudged to have won 
the coveted prize; at the same time a 
second gammon was awarded to Mr. 
Reynolds, steward to Sir Charles Barrington, 
of Hatfield, Broadleaks. In 1751, John 
Shakeshift, woolcomber, Wethersfield, 
Essex, established his claim to the Dunmow 
flitch. The flitch was again successfully 
claimed in 1763, by a man and his wife 
whose names were not recorded. After 
that, the custom appears to have died out, 
for in 1772 a John Gilder was unable to 
press his claim on the Lord of the Manor, 
for lack of opportunity. In 1851 aman 
named Harrels applied, on the custom 
being revived, and was awarded the flitch 
at a fése in Eaton Park, In 1855, Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth revived the old custom ; 
and on the nineteenth day of July of that 
year, Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, of Chipping 
Ongar, and the Chevalier de Chatelain and 
his English wife carried off a couple of 
flitches. The flitch was again awarded in 
1860, and this was the last time the 
ceremony was gone through. In all pro- 
bability, it will now be allowed to lapse 
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forever. For one hundred years the Abbots 
of St. Meleine, Bretagne, gave a similar 
prize, as did also the Lord of the Manor 
of Whichenoure. 

The first record on the Court roll of the 
Manor of Dunmow reads as follows : 

Dunmow ‘‘At a Court Baron of 

Nuper Priorate} the Right Worshipful 
Sir Thomas May, Knight, there holden 
upon Friday, the seventeenth day of June, 
in the thirteenth year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord, William III., by the Grace 
of God, King of Great Britain, Defender of 
the Faith, and in the year of our Lord, 
1701, before Thomas Wheeler, Gentleman 
Steward, of the said Manor, It is thus 
enrolled : 

Elizabeth Beaumont, 

Spinster. 
Henriet‘a Beaumont, 

Spinster. 
Anabella Beaumont, 

Spinster. 

Jane Beaumont, 

Spinster. 

Mary Wheeler, 

Spinster. 

‘Be it remembered that at this Court, 
in full and open Court, it was found and 
presented by the homage aforesaid, that 
William Parsley, of Much Easton, in the 
County of Essex, butcher, and Jane his 
wife, had been married for the space of 
three years last past and upwards ; and it 
is likewise found presented and adjudged 
by the homage aforesaid, that the said 
William Parsley and Jane his wife, by 
means of their quiet, peaceable, tender, 
and loving cohabitation for the space of 
time aforesaid (as appears by the said 
homage), are fit and qualified persons to ba 
admitted by the Court, to receive the 
ancient and accustomed oath, whereby to 
entitle themselves to have the bacon of 
Dunmow delivered unto them according 
to the custom of the country. 

* Whereupon at this Court, in full and 
open Court, came the said William Parsley 
and Jane his wife, in their proper persons, 
and humbly prayed that they might be 
admitted to take the oath aforezaid ; where- 
upon the said Steward, with the Jury, 
Suitors, and other Offizers of the Court, 
proceeded with the usual solemnity, to the 
ancient and accustomed place for the 
administration of the oath, and receiving 
the gammon aforesaid—that is to say—the 
two great stones lying near the church 
door, within the said Manor, when the said 
William Parsley and Jane his wife, kneel- 
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ing down on the said two stones, the said 
Steward did administer unto them the 
above-mentioned oath—this and the reply 
of the parties is given above—and accord- 
ingly a gammon of bacon was delivered 
unto the said William Parsley and Jane 
his wife, with the usual solemnity. 

‘“‘ Examined per Thomas Wheeler, Stew- 
ard,” 

At the Abbey of Weir, there formerly 
hung a flitch of bacon to which was 
attached the following lines : 

Ts there to be found a married man 

That in verity declare can 

That his marriage he doth not rue; 

That he has no fear of his wife for a shrew, 
He may this bacon for himself hew down. 

Lat us now look at some of the customs 
with regard to the treatment and punish- 
ment of ill-behaved wives and husbands. 
In Hampshire villages a custom still pre- 
vails, or did a few years since, of serenading 
a wife-beater with kettles, tongs, and shovels, 
until he is brought to his proper senses, 
either from shame or to be rid of the 
horrid din. 

In the counties of Surrey and Sussex 
a somewhat similar custom was in 
vogue. When it was known that a man 
was in the habit of beating the partuser 
of his joys and sorrows, some chatf from 
the threshing floor was sprinkled in front of 
his house at night. If this hint, which was 
well understood, had not the desired effect, 
all the cow-horns, frying-pans, and old 
kettles in the village were pressed into 
service, and the offender serenaded. Be- 
tween the pauses in the music the following 
verse was sung: 

There is a man in this place 
Has beat his wife, has beat his wife ; 
It is a very great shame and disgrace 
To all who live in this place— 
It is, indeed, upon my life. 
This invariably produced the desired 
effect. But where the offender was too 
hardened, a severe drubbing was adminis- 
tered by the village dames on a dark night 
and in a convenient place. 

In the Ahr-thal, Switzerland, the 
peasantry get up a “ Thierjagen,” or wild- 
beast hunt, comprising a frightful screech- 
ing of rough music, when a man is known 
to have beaten his wife. 

In many parts of rural England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, a curious Saxon custom 
formerly prevailed, called “riding the 
stang,” or * Skimmington riding.” In some 
places the stang was a wooden horse, and in 
others a simple pole. When a man was 
known to be under petticoat government, 
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or when a shrew was known to have be- 
laboured her spouse, a number of villagers 
would procure a wooden horse or a long 
pole, astride which, willing or unwilling, a 
man was placed, and carried round the 
village. A halt was called before the door 
of the “vixen,” and some doggrel lines were 
recited, after which, with a loud shout of 
derision and indignation, the party would 
salate the mortified inmates ; and, unless a 
trifle of money was handed over, the annoy- 
ance would continue for some time. There 
is, in Llandderfel Church, North Wales, one 
of these “‘ stangs,” in the shape of a nonde- 
script animal. One of the guide-books 
says that this piece of wood has a place of 
honour in the pretty church recently re- 
stored, and was used for the purpose of 
frightening married couples who did not 
live together according to the orthodox 
Darby-and-Joan fashion. The horse was 
ridden to their doors mounted on men’s 
shoulders, when a sort of dialogue was 
gone through, scarcely complimentary to 
the inmates of the house. 

Mr. Askew Roberts, in his quaint 
and justly popular ‘‘Gossiping Guide to 
Wales,” says people confuse the horse of 
Liandderfel with the ‘“ Ceffyl Pren” of 
Wales and “stang ” of England. The more 
ancient traditions of the horse in question 
is that Saint Derfel Gadaru, or Derfel the 
Mighty (a son of Emyr Llydaw), a Saint of 
the sixth century, was patron of the 
church, and a great wooden image of him 
was set up, and pilgrimages were made to 
it from all parts of Wales. Some say it was 
placed by the side of the very remarkable 
animal we have mentioned. The story 
goes that it had been predicted of this 
image that it would one day set a forest on 
fire. Now there was much wood about 
Llandderfel, and the good folks naturally 
thought that, if the trees were to be burnt, 
it would be more profitable that they 
should ba consumed on their own hearth 
than be destroyed by the object of idola- 
trous worship. It turning out about this 
time (1538) that a friar named Forest wa; 
condemned to be burned at Smithfield for 
denying the King’s supremacy, they gladly 
dismounted the idol and packed it off to 
London, so the poor friar was suspended 
by his middle to the gallows, which had on 
it the following inscription: 

David Darvel Gatheren, 

As sayth the Welshman, 

Fetched Outlawes out of Hell, 

Now he is come, with spere and shild, 


In harnes to burne in Smithfeld, 
For in Wales he may not dwel. 





And Foreest the Freer, 

That obstinate lyer, 

That wylfully shal be dead, 

In his contumacye, 

The Gospel doeth deny, 

The Kynge to be Supreme Heade. 


According to popular belief the “ spere 
and shild” did not go to London, but are 
still in safe custody at Llandderfel. The 
image was placed under the friar, and soon 
fulfilled its mission in the world, the Lord 
Mayor and the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk and other noblemen being spec- 
tators. Bishop Latimer, too, was there, 
placed in a pulpit opposite to the fire ! ” 
and he was preaching while the other was 
burning, or, rather, tryingto bring Forest to 
a sense of the crime of opposing his religious 
opinions to those of his Royal master, 
whom he denied to be the Head of the 
Church. We believe the relics still pre- 
served consist of a portion of a wooden 
horse, ‘‘Ceffyl Derfel,” and a wooden 
crosicr, ‘‘ fon Derfel.” 





‘SPRING FLOWERS, 


SPRING is ushered in after many 
different fashions ; and often when the 
temperature is little above freezing, and the 
wind of the chilliest, there begins some 
gentle stir that is a sign of the coming life 
of summer. It is by the river, peraps, 
where boats are being overhauled and 
repaired, wherd inns and taverns are 
awakening from their winter’s sleep, and 
fresh paint and bright windows begin to 
gleam, and signs are furbished up anew. 
Or, maybe, it is on some strip of waste land, 
where caravans have been housed for the 
winter—where merry-go-rounds and swing- 
boats have kept up a spasmodic festival 
among the urchins of the neighbourhood— 
where shooting-galleries are telescoped one 
into the other, and caravans are stacked, 
their muslin blinds all yellow with London 
smoke, and their brass knockers green 
with depozits of London fog—here and 
among these a movement of departure is 
to be seen, suggestive of country fairs that 
are coming, when the sheep are on their 
way to summer pastures, and shepherds 
and leather-legged lookers exchange expe- 
rience of down and marsh. 

In suburban gardens, too, spring shows 
itself even earlier than in the country; 
buds are showing green. the willow catkins 
are out—is not Palm Sunday at hand ?!— 
and behold, in Piccadilly, a woman with a 
handful of these tufted branches. These 
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were the rustic substitutes for palms in 
simpler days ; but now you may have the 
real thing from Palestine, in Covent 
Garden, if your mind is set on eccle- 
siastical symbols, Everywhere, indeed, 
in parks, and groves, and gardens, whether 
really such, or only so many serried 
ranks of houses under the name thereof, 
everywhere there are springing grass and 
newly turned-up mould, and bright margins 
of gay flowering bulbs expand their blos- 
soms to the meagre sunshine. 

Even the soberest and most dignified 
quarters of the town put on a brighter 
aspect with the season. Bloomsbury is 
full of spring blooms. The darker, the 
more dignified the old red-brick houses, the 
more striking the contrast with the little 
pocket conservatories that it is now the 
pleasant fashion to hang out of dining- 
room windows. What a glow of refracted 
sunshine they cast into those more or less 
solemn and ghostly rooms, where patients 
sit and wait for their interview with the 
celebrated specialist—wait for the verdict 
that may lighten life with fresh sunshine, 
or take the last hope from the heart that 
shall never again feel the fresh throb of 
springtide ! 

And if the old-fashioned quarters are 
gay with flowers, the spick-and-span world 
of new palaces in rows, and squares of 
towering houses of the latest fashion, is by 
no meaus left at all in the background. 
Rare ferns and costly exotics refresh the 
eyes of those who are drawn into these 
fashionable regions, and the grouping and 
arrangement of window-cases has become 
an art with its professors and disciples. 

There is an old play of Shirley’s in which 
the ladies propose to go and hear the 
nightingales in Hyde Park. It is early 
yet for the nightingale ; and should such a 
visitant now appear in our parks, he would 
be hunted ont by the indomitable London 
sparrow. But what sweet warblings may 
be heard at Fulham, about the trees and 
greensward that surround the Bishop of 
Londou’s Palace! And what a song was 
that we heard the other day, the ecstatic 
trill of a skylark in Seven Dials, in a cage 
hanging from a dusky shop-window, with 
only a morsel of turf to remind her of the 
spring! Indeed, it stirs within our hearts, 
whether we will or no, this renewal of 
life among dry old husks and withered 
branches. 

And, given a day that is dry and warm, 
the world in general opens out to the change. 
With the appearance of the first water- 





cart all the chariots and horses of modern 
Babylon are in evidence. What a jingle 
of harness and clatter of horses’ feet, ming- 
ling with the strains of the fiddlers who 
have established themselves at a street- 
corner, and the distant resonance of a 
German band! And the Park, whose 
green turf is spangled over with crocuses 
and hyacinths, among which runs the 
tawny course of Rotten Row. But a week 
ago, and the ride was almost deserted, 
and those who used it pounded along 
determinedly with their shoulders up to 
their ears ; and now there is no end to the 
cavalcade that pelts along under the trees, 
with a soft thud of innumerable hoofs; 
black and white, chestnut, brown and grey, 
away they go full of pride and corn; and 
along the rails gathers a line of loungers, 
their first appearance of the season. The 
beauties of the season canter past, bevies 
of young creatures just released from the 
school-room, and full of the joyous expecta- 
tion of youth. It is all a thrice-told tale, 
and yet it is all new once more. 

Now, too, we are in the full spring-tide 
of the conservatories, What a bright 
show there is under the sunblinds of the 
florists ! how Covent Garden and its neigh- 
bourhood glow and mantle in rich colours ! 
Now is the time for the early flower- 
market, with all its rich and perishable 
wares. Who will buy all these cut flowers, 
which together represent a small fortune, 
and which a day’s delay may render worth- 
less?—blooms from France, from Italy, from 
Algiers, cartloads of bloom from our own 
nurseries, And yet dealers are calm and 
confident. Before the world in general is 
awake, they wil! have gone home chinking 
the money in their pockets, and their pre- 
cious blossoms will presently be dis- 
tributed all over the town, at joyous 
bridals, at mournful funerals, presiding 
over a thousand feasts, adorning the 
button-holes of all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

All this brightness and colour in the 
way of spring flowers is not exactly an 
affair of unassisted Nature. We are told of 
the gardener’s art that, 

This is an art 
Which doth mend Nature, change it rather ; but, 
The art itself is Nature. 
The homely-looking bulb that yields such a 
luxary of colour now, is like a spendthrift 
throwing forth the hoarded sunshine of 
years of care. The Dutchmen and the 
Belgic Gauls who rear them have an 
hereditary aptitude for the task; they 
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know the ways of the pretty things, and 
have no more difficulty in bringing them 
up than a cat has with her kittens, First 
of all, cycles of ages were wanted of steady 
deposition and sediment; great rivers had 
their way, wide marshes stretched, and 
sea and land fought for the mastery, till 
in the fulness of time came the Dutch- 
man and the bulb. They suited the 
country and the country suited them, and 
so, whether with tulips, or hyacinths, or 
lilies, or the hundred-and-one varieties of 
bulbous plants, it is he who is the master 
alchymist of the treasures hidden in the 
bulb. It is a task that requires a Dutch- 
man’s patience, too. The offset of a bulb 
requires some three years’ assiduous cultiva- 
tion before it arrives at or near perfection. 
And ia raising bulbs from seed, which is 
the only way to produce new varieties, 
five or six years elapse before it can be 
put in the market for flowering. 

But then all this is a question which 
ought to be considered in the autumn, 
when we are buying our bulbs. Every- 
thing now says “ carpe diem ;” let us feast 
our eyes on colour, and our sense of smell 
on odours—the first and sweetest of the 
year. Perhaps, after all, there is nothing 
to equal the whiff of perfume from a bank 
of wild violets or from a bed of hyacinths 
in a copse--the smell of earth, and roots, 
and flowers, all mixed up in a fragrance 
that calls up a thousand mingled reminis- 
cences sweet alike and bitter. But if 
such delights are unattainable, the Crystal 
Palace is close at hand with a show of 
spring flowers. ‘Lhe progress there is 
spring-like, or we fancy it is. The purple 
hue of coming leafage thickens in the 
trees ; the soft haze of spring is in the air. 
The boys of Balham are playing cricket 
on the common; their white flannels 
look spring-like ; the crack of the ball, as a 
youth drives it over the tree-tops, is as if 
the last of the iron bands of winter were 
broken. 

Pleasant, too, it is to hear the tinkle of 
fountains, and music whose resonant echoes 
wake so many memories. Spring, summer, 
autumn, and perhaps winter, a day here 
and a day there, scattered through the 
years of a life; now parting and now 
returning, with comrades who return no 
more, and vanished faces that were once so 
fair ; how the ringing brazen notes recall 
the mingled, tangled web of it all! But 
the flowers have nothing to say to us but 
what is gay and pleasant. Here is all the 
missing sunshine of life reared up on 





stages, and diffusing a glow of radiance on 
everything around—and a perfume faint 
yet redolent of all the flowers of spring. 
So smells the aire of spiced wine, 
Or essences of jessimine. 

The hyacinths contribute the sweetest 
part of the scent--huge trusses of bloom, 
how far removed in attributes of size and 
colour from the humble hyacinth of the 
fields and hedgebanks ; and there are masses 
of colour from cyclamen and cineraria, far 
outshining anything that full summertide 
could offer in the simpler days of old, and 
yet these are but glorified primroses and 
daisies. The daffodil, too, that was but a 
common country flower, and yet so well 
loved, whether by maidens 

Tripping the comely country round, 

With daffodils and daisies crowned ; 
or where the feast is spread for dainty 
Oberon : 

Thy feasting tables shall be hills 

With daisies spread and daifodils ; 
or treated in the way of an omen in rustic 
divination : 

When a daffodil I see 
Hanging down his head t'wards me, 
Guesse I may what I must be ; 
or regretted as the fleeting emblems of the 
joys of spring and youth : 
Fair daffodils we weep to see, 
You haste away so soon ; 
or prized as the first harbinzers of tardy 
spring : 
Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 
And these modest little golden tassels, 
almost lost in the verdure about them : 
Such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in. 

But no longer such, as they flaunt with 
many strange names, and in many forms 
and colours, but all lovely and fragrant. 
For the flower is now the delight of 
amateurs and the subject of the florist’s 
anxious care. Only by the drooping head 
you may recognise the strain of the original 
Narcissus, the youth languishing away over 
his own image in the crystal fountain : 

But in the place where he did disappear, 
Out of ye grounde a lovely flower betrays 
His whiter leaves, and visibly did rear 
His tufted head with saffron-coloured rays. 

Others, indeed, would trace the flower 
from the East—it is the Rose of Sharon, 
that appears first among the lilies of the 
field, with the singing of birds, when the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 
For to the lily tribe belongs Narcissus, 
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who is own cousin to the beautiful 
Amaryllis, 
In country meadows pearled with dew 
And set about with Lilies, 
There filling maunds with Cowslips, you 
May find your Amaryllis. 
But no longer a country maid, as in 
Herrick’s time, but daintily reared in hot- 
houses, and appearing in bright raiment at 
spring flower-shows. 

Then there is the beautiful wind-flower, 
the anemone, that sprang up from the 
tears of Venus as she wept for Adonis. Or, 
as others say—and among them the great 
bard of Avon—even from the blood of 
Adonis himself : . 

A purple flower sprung up, chequered with white. 

The anemone of the woods is now 
represented by many brilliant varieties. 
Siberia supplies some, and Japan others : 
lands which know nothing of the graceful 
classic legend, and have their own folk-lore 
as to the origin of this graceful flower. 
There are blue flowers, white and rose, 
carmine and purple, scarlet—all sorts of 
contrasting colours produced by skilful 
cultivation. 

As for azaleas, we value them only for 
their decorative uses, with their blushing 
radiance or snowstorm of white blossoms. 
And then we have the red and white 
bouvardias, with stephanotis that seems, 
with all its beauty and fragrance, to be 
designed by Nature for bouquets and 
button-holes. 

But, in the way of show, what can 
equal the glow of colour about the tulips ? 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew. 

They are like so many tropical birds in the 
brightness of their plumage, but without 
perfume, as these are without song. 
Bright tulips, we do know 
You had your coming hither, 
And fading-time doth show 
That ye must quickly wither. 

Indeed, if one thing strikes more than 
another in the skill of the gardeners who 
prepare these bright displays of bloom, it 
is the bringing to perfection for a certain 
day, almost for a certain hour, of all these 
flowers, so shy and unmanageable in the 
hands of the unskilful. And _ hence, 
beautiful as they may be, we do not covet 
them so much; for as they are at their 
very best and brightest at this present 
moment, so they will from now begin to 
decline. Even now their time has come. 
As twilight comes on, and the golden sun- 
shine that radiates from the brilliant stages 
of bloom mingles with the soft light of 


the festooned lamps overhead, there begins 
a general exodus of all the flowers of 
spring. They are rolled away gently on 
trucks ; men grasp them by the armful and 
depart, so many glorified Jacks-in-the- 
Green ; tables and stages disappear, and 
their places are supplied by rows of chairs, 
which, as fast as they reach the floor, are 
filled by rows of people who have come to 
hear the evening concert. And so, with 
the first note of the overture, adieu, spring 
flowers ! 








LEGS. 





THE celebrated Swiss clergyman, Lavater, 
did much towards elevating the study of 
physiognomy to a science, by the applica- 
tion of certain rules in reading the counte- 
nance. In all ages, men have doubtless 
been in the habit of drawing inferences as 
to character, from the expressions on the 
faces of the people with whom they had 
to deal; and there can be little doubt 
that much of a man’s habits and disposition 
may be so discovered. We all of us know 
men whose faces are passports to trust and 
confidence, whilst there are others of whom 
we feel an instinctive mistrust or dislike, 
after one glance at their countenances. Any- 
one who has seen a gang of convicts march 
scowling along must have noticed more 
than one whom he could designate, with- 
out hesitation, as 

A fellow by the hand of Nature mark’d, 
Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame. 

Some profess to judge people’s characters 
by their noses ; others by their hands and 
fingers ; whilst we have many professors 
of and believers in phrenology, who have 
no doubt that a man’s character is fully 
and distinctly portrayed by the bumps on 
his cranium. Is it then unreasonable to 
expect the advent of some philosopher, 
who will bring into scientific order the 
many signs and tokens of character that 
are shown in legs? Then we might hope 
to know what to expect from a pair of bow 
legs, or from their opposite, the weakly 
ones, whose knees lovingly approach each 
other. Then might we perchance be 
guided, when in doubt, as to shunning the 
man with a pair of legs like pipe-stems, or 
accepting the friendship of the possessor of 
a pair of calves that might excite the envy 
of every “ Jeames” in Belgravia. 

Upon the shape and length of the limb, 
and the way it is set on, depends the walk ; 
and as all these are inherited, and have 
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been produced by generations of habits 
and occupations, it is probable enough that 
with the legs have been inherited the tastes 
and habits which have gradually given 
them their form and action. We are not 
surprised at a son inheriting the character 
of his father, yet their faces are often very 
unlike. Any person, however, who takes 
the trouble to observe, will find that almost 
invariably father and son are alike in legs 
and walking. Watch them from behind, 
and the resemblance in form and action is 
often ludicrous, so exact is it. 

There can be little doubt that the state 
of a man’s mind has an effect upon his 
walk. The man in a contented frame of 
mind, with none but pleasing thoughts, 
walks calmly and steadily along, glancing 
pleasantly from side to side as he goes ; 
whilst the one whose mind is moved with 
angry passions moves wildly along with 
unsteady gait—perhaps, if stirred with 
violent thoughts of revenge and hatred, 
sometimes staggering and pushing rudely 
against passers-by hardly seen by him. 
Notice the man full of sorrowful thoughts, 
his eyes cast down, his feet hardly lifted 
from the ground, shuffling along, almost 
indifferent as to when or how he reaches 
his destination. See how the man full of 
conceit swaggers along, as though he 
thought the eyes of all men were fixed 
admiringly upon him. His head may be 
empty, but a good proportion of self-confi- 
dence and impudence, sufficient ‘cuteness 
to hide his ignorance end to make a 
show of knowledge with a flood of words, 
a ready lie at time of need, an unscrupulous 
grabbing of the results of other men’s 
thoughts and ideas, these, with oppor- 
tunities, may make him a success, 

Notice this man, walking with a quiet, 
stealthy, cat-like tread, knees bending, feet 
well spread over the ground. He casts 
furtive glances about him, rarely looking 
anyone straight in the face. You will not 
be far wrong in thinking him a sneak, 
though, if you tell him so, he will some day— 
long after perhaps—find out some under- 
hand way of punishing you for it. 

Another man has what we may call the 
seven-pound-boot walk. He lifts his feet 
as though each boot were a heavy dumb- 
bell, and labours along the street as though 
striding over the furrows of a ploughed 
field. He is most probably a man of dull 
intellect and slow apprehension. A pun, 
no matter how good, is wasted upon him, 
and of a witty tale he requires a long and 
elaborate explanation, at the end cf which 


he appears to wonder why the tale should 
be told at all. 

Some men of a nervous disposition you 
may observe hurrying onwards with quick 
short steps, showing plenty of action, but 
not getting over much ground, This walk 
is generally accompanied by a strange 
nervous action of the outspread fingers. 

There is the dainty walker who looks 
carefully about him, picks out the cleanest 
places for crossing the road, and invariably 
carries a spruce umbrella that has the 
appearance of never having been opened. 
One can plainly see that with him appear- 
ances are everything, and can imagine that 
an unwonted splash of mud would almost 
move him to tears. Here comes his oppo- 
site, marching rapidly along, straight to his 
object, careless of mud, indifferent to 
crowd, crossing roads diagonally, making 
his way to his destination by the shortest 
possible route. This is a man bravely 
self-confident, independent in character, a 
hard worker, who will get through an 
extraoidinary amount of work, but much 
of it wanting in neatness and finish. 

The belief that the state of the mind 
influences the walk is expiessed in the 
proverbial saying, ‘“‘a light heart and a 
light pair of heels.” 

Romeo, when going with his light-hearted 
young friends to mingle with the maskers 
at Capulet’s house, declares that he will 
not dance, being “ tco sore empierced with 
Cupid’s shaft.” 


I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe ; 
Under love's heavy burden do [ sink. 


Benvolio bids them 
Come, knock, and enter; and no sooner in, 
But every man betake him to his legs. 

To which Romeo replies : 

A torch for me: let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels. 

And so with quip and jest they enter 
the house, one (Romeo) to change his old 
love for a new, and to walk through the 
path of love to meet despair and death; 
another, the gay, light-hearted Mercutio, 
enters to tread a measure which will lead 
him to the same goal of death through the 
path of friendship. 

We can all picture Shakespeare’s whining 
schoolboy, 

Creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

Observe, in Mulready’s painting, the 
legs of the boy who, coming in late, is 
received by the master with a bow of 
withering sarcasm. Are they not sufficient 
to enable us to enter into his feelings? Do 
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we not see in them that he is conscious 
of being made a laughing-stock for the 
other boys, and that he has a grim fore- 
boding that this ceremonicusly polite 
welcome will ere long give place to a most 
unceremonious and unkindly application 
of ‘the cut direct”? 

The Qaeen of Richard the Second, when 
her ladies propose to drive away thoughts 
of care by dancing, replies : 

My legs can keep no measure in delight, 

When my poor heart no measure keeps in grief, 

Compare the brisk walk of the man 
of business, as he hurries through the 
streets of the City, with that of the lounger 
at the West End. To the one, time is 
money; every moment is of value; and 
even if it is not, he must make it appear so 
for his credit sake. To the other, time is of 
no consequence, He is like Charles Lamb, 
in his Superannuated Man, “ perambulating 
at no fixed pace, nor with any settled pur- 
pose. I walk about; not to and from,” 

It appears to us that jail-birds — men 
accustomed to exercise in a prison yard 
under the sharp eyes of a warder—mostly 
acquire a certain kind of hang-dog, shuf- 
fling walk. Some of them, in old days, 
must have possessed a peculiar walk such 
as Falstaff alludes to when speaking of his 
recruits: “ Nay, and the villains march 
wide betwixt the legs, as if they had gyves 
on; for, indeed, I had the most of them 
out of prison.” 

Without committing ourselves to his 
opinion, we may here recall Charles Lamb’s 
quaint description of the tailor’s walk : 
‘Observe the suspicious gravity of their 
gait. The peacock is not more tender, 
from a consciousness of his peculiar in- 
firmity, than a gentleman of this profession 
is of being known by the same infallible 
testimonies of his occupation. Walk that 
I may know thee. Do youever see him go 
whistling along tlhe footpath like a carman, 
or brush through a crowd like a baker, or 
go smiling to himself like a lover? Is he 
forward to thrust himself into mobs, or to 
make one at the ballad-singer’s audiences 4 
Does he not rather slink by assemblies and 
meetings of the people, as one that wisely 
declines popular observation ? ” 

Tom Hood was profoundly just in his 
estimation of human nature, when he sup- 
posed that if the trunk and limbs of man 
were shared out allegorically amongst the 
passions, 

Whichever might claim the head, or heart, 


The stomach, or any other part, 
The legs would be seized by vanity, 





and he illustrates his idea by a fop who 
Lost some inches clear 
By looking down at his kerseymere, 
Ogling the limbs he holds so dear, 
Till he got a stoop in his shoulders, 


so that 
Try him wherever you will, you find 
His mind in his legs, and his legs in his mind. 

The elder Disraeli tells us that Charles 
the Seventh of France introduced long 
coats to hide his ill-made legs, and that 
shoes with very Jong points, full two feet 
in length, were invented by Henry Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of Anjou, to conceal a large 
excrescence on one of his feet. 

In Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, the 
steward Malvolio is induced to walk 
into the trap prepared for him, by an 
appeal to his vanity concerning his legs. 
The letter dropped in his path by the 
arch waiting-maid Maria, which caused 
him to make himself ridiculous before his 
mistress, contained one sentence that tick'ed 
his vanity : ‘Remember who commended 
thy yellow stockings, and wished to see 
thee ever cross-gartered.” 

To see a man careless about such things 
has always been considered a sign that he 
was suffering from great perturbation of 
spirit. Hamlet, when he pretends to be 
mad, appears before Ophelia, 

His stockings fouled, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his ankle. 

The “Spectator,” on this subject of 
vanity as to personal appearance, says : 

“ There’s Squire Lath, a proper gentle- 
man of fifteen hundred pounds per annum, 
who, if it was as much more, would freely 
part with it all for a pair of legs to his 
mind; whereas in the reign of our first 
King Edward of glorious memory, nothing 
more modish than a brace of your fine 
taper supporters; and His Majesty, with- 
out an inch of calf, managed affairs in 
peace and war as laudably as the bravest 
and most politic of his ancestors; and was 
as terrible to his neighbours under the 
royal name of Longshanks, as Coeur de 
Lion to the Saracens before him.” 

Henry the Fitth, before the battle of 
Agincourt, boasted of the legs of his 
soldiers when he said to the French 
herald, Montjoy : 

My people are with sickness much enfeebled ; 
Who when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought, upon one pair of English legs 

Did march three Frenchmen. 

The event of the battle certainly far 
more than justified his boast. His soldiers 
showed that English legs were more likely 
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to stand up against a foe than to fly from 
him; and that they were worthy 
descendants of the race that produced such 
men as the gallant Witherington at Chevy 
Chace, of whom the old ballad says : 
For Witherington needs I must waile, 
As one in doleful dumpes ; 
For when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumpes. 

It is doubtful if there are many men who 
are not satisfied that either for size, or 
shape, or proportion, they have the very 
pair that come as near the proper thing as 
can be expected of poor human nature. 
Some men derive an additional satisfaction 
when they bestride a bicycle, from the fact 
that they can then wear the knee-breeches, 
the hose, and the low shoes which they 
fancy set off their neat limbs; others are 
delighted with the gallant appearance they 
make in a Court dress, with its necessary 
well-fitting silk stockings, We must allow 
that the exceptional man who has the right 
to invest his leg with the Royal insignia of 
the Order of the Garter, may be justly 
proud of it. Some hunting men have many 
anxious moments concerning the “ natty ” 
appearance of their “tops ;” and we know 
that even the celebrated founder of the 
Pickwick Club derived additional lustre 
from his gaiters. Probably, in days of 
old, the “ curled darlings,” when selecting 
their outfits for the next campaign in 
France or Scotland, or for their coming 
season with the Crusade, were as anxious 
about the “set and appearance” of the 
greaves which were to protect their 
knightly shins, as any young officer of 
the present day is about the brilliant 
boots in which he is to ride in the guard of 
honour or to march past at the review. 

We are unable to say what were the 
feelings of the offender in the last century 
whose legs were invested in the village 
stocks ; but although he might consider it 
a bad investment, he may have found some 
cause for boasting in their being stronger, 
or handsomer, or more comfortable than the 
stocks of the rival village. 

So strange are the things upon which 
men pride themselves, that there may even 
be convicts who take delight in the parti- 
coloured hose bestowed upon them by a 
watchful and paternal Government. 

Perchance the owner of a specially con- 
structed expensive artificial leg looks down 
upon the possessor of an ordinary cork one, 
who in his turn despises the common 
wooden appendage. We are told that the 
rich Miss Kilmansegg, when, in conseyuence 





of her accident, an artificial leg became 
necessary, 
Flatly and plump 

She spoke, in the spirit olden ; 

She couldn’t—she shouldn’t—she wouldn’t have 
wood! 

Nor a leg of cork, if she never stood, 

And she swore an oath, or something as good, 

The proxy limb should be golden ! 

One aspect of vanity connected with legs 
is the pride some people take in their 
walking powers. It is astonishing what 
distances some of our friends cover when 
they go for a “good country walk”; although 
at times, upon a rigid comparison of the 
places visited with the Road-book, their 
‘must have been quite twenty miles” often 
proves, much to their chagrin, a bare dozen. 
Doubtless, to one unaccustomed to walking 
the distance traversed seems much greater 
than it really is, especially if there has 
been little to attract attention or enliven 
the road. A pleasant companion shortens 
the road wonderfully, and cheerful spirits 
are of great assistance in a pedestrian tour. 
As Autolycus sings : 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile—a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile—a. 

In nothing, perhaps, is good walking of 
more importance than in war. Napoleon, 
by his rapid marches, repeatedly discon- 
certed the schemes of his opponents ; and 
the Prussians defeated the Austrians in 
their last struggle as much by their rapid 
marching as their valour. In the Franco- 
Prussian war, too, the swift and well-com- 
bined marches of the German hosts 
conduced greatly to their success. Our 
own island has been the scene of many a 
warlike march. The Roman _ soldiers 
traversed the country from end to end, 
leaving us a splendid legacy of roads. 
Danes, Saxons, and Normans, in their turn, 
took their “walks abroad” in our little 
island. The civil wars, too, were the 
occasion of many military promenades 
through our quiet villages, 

The warlike Bolingbroke, who, landing 
at, Ravenspurg, in Yorkshire, marched his 
troops across country to Wales, gathering 
friends and allies as he went to meet the 
hapless Richard, was reproved by his uncle, 
the Regent York, in the words : 

Why have these banish’d and forbidden legs 
Dared once to touch a dust of England’s ground? 
But then more why ; why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bosom, 

Frighting her pale-faced villagers with war? 

Many such warlike marches occurred in 
the civil wars that followed, and it is little 
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more than a century since our land has 
been free from them. How long we may 
continue in our blissful security, however, 
depends greatly upon whether the spirit of 
Ethelred the Unready, which secms of 
late years to have inspired our rulers, shall 
give way to one of manly determination to 
hold our own, to do no wrong and suffer 
none. Let us hope that the time may 
£00n come when a man shall not be sneered 
at for preferring the interests of his own 
country to that of others; when maudlin 
sentimentality and namby-pamby shall give 
place to a national spirit of patriotism, and 
Englishmen shall think of England first 
and party afterwards, Then may we say 
with the brave Falconbridge : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us 


rue 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


A LONG RECKONING. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
amin 
PART IT. 
AFTER that night 1 had a kind of feeling 
towards the Welshman as if he be! nged 
to me in part, and I made chums with him 


very thick, and told him exactly how I stood | 


with my girl, and all the money I’d saved, 
and we were often together ; but I didn’t 
let any chum or anything else stand in the 
way of my courting, or keep me from carry- 
ing my three half-crowns every Saturday 
night to be put away in the bright-red 
stocking Agnes had knitted for our house- 
keeping money, Sometimes I took her 
half a sovercigu, and then she'd tell me 
what a good lad I was, 

“ Zekiel,” she’d say, “there ain’t such 
another about here as you, for stiddyness 
and sticking to a thing. Why Dandy, 


| with all his gimerack ways, isn’t a patch 


upon you.” 

Which I well believed. 

Once a quarter Agnes and I used to count 
up what we'd got, and, when it came to 
twenty pound—as ‘t did by the end of 
that year that Dandy wes next door to 
drowned—I made so bold as to say : 

‘Now, my lass, what’s to hinder us 
having the banns put up, and being married 
in time to keep Christmas as man and 
wife?” 

She hung back, as girls will, and made 
pretence about her mother, and the lodgers, 
and one thing with another; but 1 was 
very pigheaded on the matter, seeing I was 





dead set on getting my own way. So I 
talked her down at last ; and it seemed she 
wasn’t sorry that I wouldn’t let her have 
the last word nor give her any peace till 
she told me I might take our names to the 
parson, and have us cried in church as 
wishing to enter into that state of life 
which seemed likely to be pleasant to us. 

Obadiah says Iam putting the catechism 
wrong way about, and wants me to say 
something different ; but I shan’t do any 
such thing. 

Now Obadiah had beiter try to tell you 
how light-hearted I went to work the day 
after ’d been to the parson about our 
banns, and how I whistled and sang along 
the gangways till I came to where my 
work was. I had to shut up then, for it 
takes all a mau’s wind to work among 
heavy coals as I was doing, and you can’t 
play no tricks with inattention neither. 
Still, lm free to own that my head was 
fall of something else all that morning, 
and, every time we ran our trucks to the 
shaft, I wished I was going up along with 
them that I might see how Agnes looked 
with the prospect of being married so close 
ahead. 

I little thought that before knocking-cff 
time I should be taken up the shaft with 
my face and neck scorched and blasted into 
the ugly mug you see before you; taken 
up without any more consciousness of what 
was being done to me than a man has 
when he’s taken to his grave. 

How it happened I can’t tell you. There 
was, no doubt, explanations in the news- 
papers for those that can read; but all I 
know about the explosion that blowed 
my head nearly all to pieces, is, that I saw 
a sudden glare of light rushing up the 
gapgway we were in, and, before I could 
turn to run, the flash seemed to fly round 
me, bringing a dull roar and a wonderful 
cruel pain with it. Then I felt as if I was 
falling, falling—where to I couldn’t tell; 
only I listened for the bang which should 
tell me I was dead and done for, and I 
can’t recollect when and how [I left off feel- 
ing and hearing. 

When I came to myself, I knew I was in 
a hospital by the sounds and the feel of the 
bed. Otherwise I was in darkness, and 
the same cruel pain was gnawing at my 
head and shoulders, which had come with 
the fire in the pit. I felt awfully scared, and 
when I called out my voice was just like a 
little child’s. I tried to ask how much had 
happened to me, and if I should be well by 
the time our banns were asked out. 
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“You're very badly burnt, my lad,” the 
doctor said, when he heard me. I needn’t 
have had him fetched to tell me that. I 
knew it a precious lot better than he did, 
only just then I couldn’t have said so. 

“T can’t tell yet about your eyes ; but I 
hope you will not lose your sight. We 
shall be able to see in about ten days’ time.” 

* And when do you think I shall be able 
to get about, sir?” I asked, all of a 
tremble. 

‘Ob, in about six weeks, if you go on 
well,” he said, quite cheerful ; and then he 
bustled off and left me to my own calcula- 
tions, which were anything but cheerful. 

I wouldn’t wish my worst enemy a worse 
lot than to be forced to lie, as I did, with 
my face all done up in bandages, and only 
a bit of a hole left to breathe through, 
wondering, as I did, if I should ever come 
out of that aching darkness—to lie sleepless 
for pain, with one face always in my mind, 
with one voice always in my ear, one cruel 
disappointment always bearing down on me, 
and one impatient longing in my heart. 
Obadiah will have to be a clever chap if he 
is to find the right words to tell this part. 

Sunday was the day in that hospital 
when a patient’s friends might come in and 
see him; but the doctor and the nurse 
between them settled that, if anyone came 
for me, they should not be allowed into the 
ward, lest talking should put me into a 
fever, and do me harm, Perhaps they 
knew best ; but I thought just the opposite, 
and I would have said so, only doctors are 
such unreasonable chaps when they’ve got 
a poor chap like me to arguy with them. 
So whether Agnes came that day, as I felt 
sure she would, I didn’t know. 

The next Sunday, when I was better and 
might have been allowed asight of her, she 
didn’t come. I fancied, perhaps, she had 
been put out at having had all that long 
tramp from Birch Bank for nothing; so I 
got the nurse to write a letter from me to 
tell my sweetheart I wasn’t going to be 
blind, but that my burns would take a long 
while to heal; and I asked the nurse to 
break it very gentle that my face would be 
scarred awfully, and most likely drawn on 
one side. I wanted her to know, so that 
she shouldn’t be shocked, and I begged her 
to come over soon, so that she should know 
exactly how much and how little of my 
good looks had been left to me. 

A few days after the nurse brought me 
an answer and read it to me. “ Zekiel,” 
it said, “it’s a bad job you've been 
knocked about so bad. I hope you're 





getting on all right. I can’t come on 
Sunday, the days are so short now, and it’s 
a long way over to Barnsley. I’ve been 
and stopped our banns. Job Wilkes was 
killed when you was hurt. So no more at 
present, from your loving Agnes.” 

“So it’s no use for you to look for 
visitors, Zekie],” the nurse said. 

‘No, it ain't, worse luck,” said I; “ but 
all the same, she might have let the banns 
be asked out,” 

My accident was a long job to mend, 
partly, I think, because the doctor and 
the nurse arguyed so dreadful about my 
poultices ; but perhaps fretting threw me 
back, for I felt as if I had no encourage- 
ment to get well. I was always making out 
reasons for my girl staying away, and think- 
ing hard is bad for a feverish wound. 
Certainly twelve miles is a long way for a 
lass to make shift to come, when there’s 
lodgers and one thing or another at home 
to hinder her. 

However, sick men get well in the long 
run, when they don't die—which perhaps is 
not the worst way out of a hospital ward— 
and at last I found myself in the carrier’s 
cart on my way home to Birch Bank; and, as 
was naturel, I began asking questions about 
them as I hadn’t seen for close on three 
months. The carrier was at the best 
reckoning but a grumpy fellow. He had 
a way of shamming deaf when he didn’t 
want to talk, and that day he wouldn’t 
hearaword. But old Mother Alcock, who 
used to keep the “‘ Blue Gun” by the bridge, 
was more ready for a bit of a chat. 

‘‘La! bless me! Zekiel Walters,” she 
called out, ‘“‘who’d have thought it was 
you? Why, you’ve that changed with them 
scars about you, that I shouldn’t have known 
you if you hadn’t said who you were.” 

I wasn’t much put out by that, for I was 
glad to be going home again, scars and all. 

“Well, Mother Alcock,” I gave her back, 
‘‘ you're getting old and off it; but, perhaps, 
some as is younger than you will have 
better memories and sharper eyes.” 

“ Perhaps they will, and perhaps they 
won't, Zekiel. In course I don’t know 
who you're counting on, but I warn you 
you'll find some changes at Birch Bank, as 
certain as your own face is changed. 
You've been away three months: that’s a 

oodish bit out of a year.” 

“Well,” I said, getting curious, as she 
meant I should, ‘if there’s any rews worth 
telling, let’s have it to shorten the time 
this old mare takes to let the gras3 grow 
under her feet.” 
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“There’s plenty worth telling, and one 
bit you might think worth listening to, for 
it’s about that tall girl with the dark hair 
and the turned-up nose-—that girl you used 
to keep company with.” 

My heart gave a great jerk, and I felt 
scared—the more so because I saw the 
carrier looking at me out of the corner of his 
eye, as if he wanted to see how I took 
what was coming. ‘' Goon,” I says, short 
and sharp. 

“ Well,” answers Mother Alcock, “ you 
know that red-headed chap you was chums 
with: him that was near drowning last 
winter ? ” 

* Yes,” I says again, and my heart went 
harder still. “ You mean the Welshman, 
Dandy Davies—a rather unstiddy chap.” 

“ Unstiddy or not, Ican’tsay. Therewas 
some as found his good points, for Mason’s 
Agnes took to him very soon after you 
got hurt, and last week they got married 
and went away ont of the place.” 

The first thought I had was that Mother 
Alcock, the spiteful old creature, was telling 
me a pack of lies, just to pay off an old score 
that lay between us, so | tried to laugh, 
and said she’d come to the wrong market 
with that story. Then she flared up sharp, 
and said: ‘All right. I’m telling you 
what ain’t true; you'll find your lass at 
the cross roads waiting for you, I dessay. 
Good-night to you;” for we had come 
to the bridge. 

But Agnes wasn’t at the sign-post, and 
she wasu’t along the road, nor standing in 
the doorway, nor looking out of the 
window ; and why not make a long story 
short, since you have heard what Mother 
Alcock had to tell me ? 

When I found she had really played me 
false, all for the sake of that lying Welsh- 
man ; that she had really gone, and left me 
no word to break the blow when I should 
come home, looking for a welcome from 
her; when I found that her mother could 
tell me next to nothing of how they had 
managed it, nor where they had gone to— 
for it seems they had kept it all as dark as 
possible—nor what had become of the 
twenty pounds I had saved, then I spoke 
up and I cursed them with all my might, 
and I swore a solemn oath that sooner or 
later Vd settle my reckoning with Dandy 
Davies, because I had not left him to die 
like a dog in the water before he had 
robbed me, and bested me, and left me 
homeless and penniless, and _ broken- 
hearted. 

I’ve often wondered if any young fellow 





of four-and-twenty ever had a harder trouble 
to bear than that great trouble of mine. 
It would have been bad enough to be 
bound to carry about to my dying day 
these scars of that terrible danger and pain. 
Even if my girl had been true to me 
through thick and thin, as she’d often 
promised to be, I should still have had my 
share of trial to pull along with me ; but 
when, over and above that which couldn’t 
be cured, I found that I had no one to look 
kindly into my seamed face and bleared 
eyes, I don’t think it is much wonder, that 
from that day forth, my one wish was to 
follow up Dandy, to seek him high and 
low till I found him, and, wheresoever I 
found him, to punish him for the wrong he 
had done me. I didn’t fix in my own 
mind exactly what that punishment should 
be, but I used to dream of him lying help- 
less in my clutches, looking at me with 
begging eyes, and calling out my name in 
a feeble voice as he’d called that night 
when I saved his life for him—which was 
the worst day’s work I ever did, 

It may be easy for people who can read 
and write to find anyone they are in want 
of, or for those who don’t mind saying who 
they are after, and the reason why; but, 
you see, I couldn’t read nor write; and as 
to making enquiries which might lead to 
talk, I wasn’t going to thwart my heart’s 
desire by putting Dandy Davies on his 
guard against me, It was very much like 
looking for a needle in a bundle of hay to 
go tramping the country from one colliery 
to another, asking after a red-headed 
Welshman named Davies. Time after 
time I thought I was on the right track, 
and time after time I was disappointed. 
There were lots of Welshmen to be found, 
and lots of them were carrotty, and lots of 
them answered to the name Davies; but 
when I ran them to earth there was none 
of them Dandy; and one summer and 
winter slipped away after another, and I 
grew older and sulkier, and my bill seemed 
to get heavier because the settling had 
been put off so long. I didn’t try to for- 
get my troubles, I nursed them up, think- 
ing of scarcely anybody or anything else. 
And what with my mopy ways and my 
short manner of speaking, and the ugliness 
of my face, there wasn’t a man, woman, or 
child in the world who cared whether I 
was happy or unhappy, or ever gave me a 
second thought. 

I can scarcely say how long this luckless 
chase had gone on, when once, as I was cn 
the tramp new Birmingham, | met with a 
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navvy who said he was sure he knew 
Dandy Davies, and that he was working at 
a coal-pit on Cannock Chase. It didn’t 
seem a very likely story, for according to 
this navvy, who was a Welshman too— 
that was how we came to talk so free on 
the subject—Dandy had risen to be quite 
a “boss,” and might walk up and down 
all day long without so much as dirtying 
his hands. This I couldn’t altogether 
believe—it didn’t seem possible that such 
an unfair thing should happen—yet I 
couldn’t help following up the trace to see 
what would come of it; so I took my ways 
to Cannock Chase. 

To look at, it was much the same kind 
of country as the moor-side where I did 
my courting, and had the bit of happiness 
that came and went so quick. But the 
collieries were mostly new thereabouts, 
and had a look of not belonging to the 
place, as if they had dropped down 
from the sky, or sprung up from under- 
ground. But wages were good there, and 
it was the finest place in England for cock- 
fighting and dog-fizghting, and the Chase 
was full of all sorts of wild game to tempt 
poaching. There were a lot of new, stony 
roads about the coal-pits—roads without 
hedges or fences ; and there were rows of 
new, bare-looking, badly-built houses stand- 
ing at haphazard, some facing in one direc- 
tion, and some in another; they all had 
an untidy, shiftless look about them—of 
broken glass stuffed with rags, and piles of 
broken bricks and rubbish by the doors. It 
wasn’t the place to ’tice a man to live in, 
and yet hundreds of families had gathered 
together there, so that quite a town had 
grown up all dirt, and disorder, and neglect, 
in no time. 

I got there on a Sunday afternoon, and 
after I had had a glass of beer in a public 
at a corner of one of the bare black roads, 
I began to look fora lodging. I wasn’t so 
hard to please then as I am now, so I can’t 
say why I went a good bit around without 
settling where I would have a shakedown. 
However, something did keep me goin 
on, and still looking about in an sndetiien 
way, up one dirty row of houses and down 
another. At last I came to a house stand- 
ing endways to the road, a little tidier than 
the rest. There was the word “ Lodgings” 
up in the window, which isa sign I can 
make out without reading, and which per- 
haps wouldn’t have caught my fancy if I 
had not seen a little lad perched on the 
wall of the yard. At the sight of him I 
pulled up short, and felt as if I’d been hit 





between the eyes. He had red hair, which 
curled very close round his head, and as he 
turned his face to look who was coming, I 
saw that every feature of it was line for 
line and measure for measure the likeness 
of that man I had looked for high and low. 
The moment I saw him I lost all my 
doubts. I knew I had found Dandy at 
last ; yet I felt more startled at my certi- 
tude coming to me in that way, than if I 
had come across Dandy himself quite un- 
expected. For a time I stood staring and 
dumb, and might have stood longer if the 
youngster hadn’t spoken up, as cool and 
impudent as possible—which was the 
manners of children in those parts, beyond 
anything to be found elsewhere. 

“Who be you?” he said ; ‘‘and what are . 
you after?” 

“Ts this your house, young ’un?” I 
asked him, sharp enough, for the look in 
his face made me long to have my fingers 
at somebody’s throat. He didn’t answer 
my question. 

‘‘By gum!” he said, “you have got a 
queer face! it’s all crooked so as I never 
see a face before.” And he jumped down 
from the wail and ran to the door. 
“Granny,” he called out, “just you come 
here ; here’s the oogliest chap you ever 
seen by the gate. I reckon he’ll be after 
no good.” 

I had a natural wish to thrash him well for 
his impudence; but I put on the break and 
waited to see what his granny might be like. 

“Good evening, missis,” I said, when 
she showed at the door. 

“Good evening,” she gave me back, 
quite civil. 

I saw that she had a look of Dandy 
about her; but I might not have noticed it 
if it had not been for the boy. : 

“ You lets lodgings, missis?” I asked. 

“T do—that is, I have room for a single 
man.” 

“Which I am; and in wants of some 
place to turn in, if so be we can square 
matters.” 

“ Well, that depends on whether you’re 
quiet and orderly, and not given to evil 
ways like the most about here. I don’t 
belong to this country-side, so I can’t say 
I'm ashamed of it, but I ain’t going to have 
any drinking and gambling in my house, 
for I’m a respectable chapel member.” 

She screwed up her mouth as she spoke 
with a tightness that gave promise of hard 
times for the man, woman, or youngster 
that she felt crusty toward. If I hadn't 
had my reasons for doing otherwise, I 
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should have said, ‘‘Good evening, missis,” 
and gone on further; but I had reasons, 
which grew on me the more I looked at 
the child peeping out from behind her. 
So I knuckled under, and made more 
promises about decent, sober conduct than 
she’d any right to expect me to keep, and 
then I followed her into the house. 

‘Ts this little ’un one of yours, missis ¢” 
I said, while she was getting me some bread 
and cheese. 

“He’s my son’s,” she said, “and the 
eldest of five.” 

“Does your son livé along with you?” 
I asked. I couldn’t help it, let her take it 
how she would ; but she took it well, and 
was ready to talk. 

‘‘ No,” she said; “ he lives close to the 
North Cannock pits. Iv’s handier for him. 
He has to be on the place early and late.” 

This she said as if she was very proud 
of him. 

“Why early and late, missis? Can’t 
they get along without him?” 

“Not so well as with him. My son’s a very 
dependable man, and them as employ him 
knows the value of him, I’m glad to say.” 

Which didn’t altogether match with 
what I knew of Dandy, and made me 
doubt that I was on a wrong track. 

After that I ate my bread and cheeso with- 
out talking, though I should have liked to 
ask some more questions ; and she bustled 
about and got on her bonnet and shawl. 

“Come you here, Jimmy,” che called 
out to the youngster. ‘‘Come you here 
and have your face washed ; it’s time to 
go to chapel. What’ll your dad say if he 
misses you from preaching 1” 

She had to give him two or three cuffs 
by way of persuasion before she could 
manage to get him ready. Then off she 
went, dragging him along. I stood by the 
garden gate trying to smoke a pipe and 
think matters over; but the pipe wouldn't 
keep alight, and, as to thinking, I scarcely 
dared, lest I shou!ld be making too sure of 
what wasn't quite proved yet; and why 
shouldn’t I go, there and then, and see if it 
couldn’t be proved ? 

So I strolled across the common in the 
same direction as my landlady and the 
little chap had gone, and presently I came 
to a red-brick building, out of which I 
could hear a noise of hymn-singing, as if 
four or five score voices were trying to 
raise the roof up. Td never been im a 
place of that sort before; but I put my 
pipe in my pecket and slipped in through 








the door just as the hymn came to an end. 
The pulpit was opposite the entrance, and 
some one was standing up in it as if 
preaching time had come. 

Now, mark you, I went into that 
chapel, feeling sure that, if I was on the 
right track, I should run Dandy to earth 
there. I went prepared not to look 
startled or to tremble, or to utter a word 
of surprise, if I should find myself sitting 
on a bench shoulder to shoulder with him ; 
but all I had made up my mind to counted 
for nothing when my eyes lit on the man, 
who stood in that pulpit, with his hands 
upraised, and, looking down on the chapel 
full of men and women — me among 
them—said : ‘ My brethren, let us pray.” 
I turned that giddy that I had to cling 
on to the back of the seat in front of 
me, while I took another good look. It 
was so terrible hard to believe that I had 
found Dandy Davies at last. 

By the time I came to a full knowledge 
of what was going on the sermon was in 
full swing. The preacher’s voice was getting 
louder and louder, and he was hitting out 
with his arms till the sweat stood on his 
forehead. The folks were groanivg and 
moaning as if he was hitting them, and 
every here and there some one would cry 
out, “ Hallelujah,” 

I whispered to the man next me: 

“Tsay, guv’nor, who’s the chap that’s 
holding forth?” Not that I had anything 
to learn, but that I wanted to hear what 
he’d say. 

The man looked hard at me: 

*T suppose you're a stranger, else you'd 
know that it’s Master Davies, the ‘ butty,’ * 
from North Cannock pits.” 

* And what for does he preach ?” 

* Because he’s got a call to, as you'll soon 
hear if you listen.” 

But I didn’t want to listen. Id rather 
have stood up and told them that were 
listening so eager what sort of man they 
were listening to; but siuce I daren’t do 
that, I got up and walked out of the 
chapel, and away across the Chase, till night 
fell, and the ground grew chill and damp, 
and lines of mist spread over the hollows 
like grave-clothes over a corpse. 

Before that week was over I was 
working in the North Cannock pits, in the 
gang that Mr. Davies, the pious butty, em- 
ployed for the North Cannock Company. 





* A butty collier is a small contractor who 
undertakes certain work for certain prices under 
a company, and employs and pays his own men. 
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